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From the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Friends- 


Two things inspired me to put together a issue around the theme 

of aging and dying. One was attending Claire Gorfinkel’s interest 
group at Pacific Yearly Meeting last summer. She filled a large room 
with Friends interested in talking about the nuts and bolts of aging, 
retirement, and how to engage in informed, grounded decision- 
making around the last decades of life. At the end of the session, I 
sidled up to Claire and said, “So, how long an article on aging would 
you like to write for Western Friend?” (Note to readers: if you see 
me sidling, chances are good I am about to ask you to consider 
writing an article for the magazine.) She thought for a moment, said 
she’d get back to me on length- but she didn’t say no! 


The second was attending Mary Ann Percy’s interest group on legal 
and spiritual issues related to dying. She offered it at Southern 
California Quarterly Meeting in the fall, and though it was a small 
group, participation was lively and intent. As I was sidling up 

to her toward the end of the workshop, she mentioned that she 
and Claire would be co-leading a workshop on aging and dying 

at Ben Lomond Quaker Center in early June. I thought this was 
wonderful news, and their two articles offer a sliver of a sense of 
the workshop, titled “Celebrating Aging and Facing the Inevitable”. 


Though I’m a few decades away from many of the concerns 
explored in this issue, I’m grateful for all that I’ve learned from 
these contributors. As Barbara Spring points out in a teeny article 
tucked into page 20, our meetings are aging, and aging rapidly. 
And all of us need to step up, get informed, and pay attention to 
ensure that Friends in their golden years receive the support need 
for transition into old age- a rite of passage of sorts, as Kirsten 
explains in her piece. And it helps me to be reminded- as Sarah 
does on page 4- that being old is not a requirement for being wise. 
From day one, we are all getting older, and the experiences we 
accrue and the sense we make of them are part of what guides us 
all the way to the end. 


I’ve also learned that being a lolp (little old lady poet) is good for 
aging gracefully! Helen and Jeanne both set inspirational examples. 


Though cost may be a barrier for many, retirement communities 
are popular with Friends, and in his article, Ed explains how they 
may not be as pricey as you think. However you do it, be sure you 
are part of a strong, local community. It’s an essential safety net. 


Sometimes, it’s time. It’s time to let go, take the final journey. 
How do we do that as Friends? Susan shares one way here, and 
Marian raises questions about our responsibility to the planet, our 
integrity, and future generations in determining when it’s time. 


It’s a rich issue. Don’t try to hurry through it, and enjoy. 


Kathy Hyzy, Editor 


503-956-4709 
editor@westernfriend.org 
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Do you have an article idea for any 
of these topics? Please let us know. 
Suggestions for other future topics 
are also welcome. And Spirit-led 
writing of any sort, regardless of 
themes, is always very welcome! 
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welcome, too. Know of someone 
else with a good story to be shared? 
Email editor@westernfriend.org or 
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GETTING OLDER AT ANY AGE 


LIFTING UP WISDOM IN ALL FRIENDS 


wise, you will grow wise.” I have taken this to heart 
as an adult and have chosen friends wiser than I. Since 
in my mind, wiser often equates with older, many of 
my personal friends are several years ahead of me in 
life experience. I love sitting down with these friends 
for a good talk on the deeper things, the real things, 
the unseen worlds around and inside us. I take and 
consider their experiences, learn what I can, and try 

to discern that of God shining out from their spirits. 
These times I see as a gift from God, times when I can 
hear his music emanating from another soul. 


4 ee is a song with the lyric, “If you walk with the 


As souls, we often find it easier to hear the music of 
another person and have difficulty hearing it come 
from ourselves. We don’t see all the 
light and truth we are bringing into 
the world, discrediting our essence 
and lifting up the hearts of others. It 
is so much easier for me to feel love 
coming from an older friend than to 
discern the love I carry in my own 
two hands. I would rather listen to 
their wisdom, to learn from them, 
than to offer up what truth I have 
learned in my own shorter lifetime. This is especially 
true when it comes to speaking to groups full of 
leaders who have seen more into life than I. 


So you can imagine my discomfort this past spring in 
Herzberg, Switzerland at the prospect of speaking to 
over a hundred Friends from twenty-eight countries, 
including the leaders of FWCC’s European and 
Middle East Sections. Most of the audience had more 
perspective than I’ve yet been granted. What could 

I have to add? After all, here in America, when it 
comes to wisdom and having something meaningful 
to share, we tend to turn to those middle aged or a 
few decades older. We rarely look to the younger 

or oldest generations, just as I have looked to older 
friends for so many years. But there I was— 
thirty-one and with a microphone. 


I had originally heard about FWCC’s Europe and 
Middle East Section Annual Gathering from a friend 
who knew I would be on the European continent 
speaking about Spirit Rising: Young Quaker Voices. 
The planners invited me to share, along with the 
young adult gathering meeting at the same time, 
what Quakerism was like in my country, and as an 
individual in another session, what worship was 

like for me. I told them how I find deep worship—a 
sensed presence of God—when I write with a pen 

or speak into a microphone. At times like that, my 
mouth will often take what it hears from my soul, 
bypass my brain entirely, and just release the words 
into the air. These words have the power to surprise 
and teach me as much as they touch anyone else 
resulting in wondrous worship of 
my soul singing to God, moments 
I treasure. 


Through these moments of felt 
presence, God has helped me to 
realize it doesn’t so much matter 
what age I am or to whom I am 
speaking. What matters is my call, 
my openness. If God has given 

me a message to share, a path to explore, who am I 
to question the content or to question my ability to 
relay the words to those who want to hear them? 


Perhaps your struggle is not with age or the belief 
you have less life experience, but more along the 
lines of, “I am too new a Quaker,” “I haven’t studied 
as much as she has,” “I haven’t written a book like 
they have,” “I don’t hear God’s voice like they do.” 
We are skilled at coming up with reasons why we 
don’t stand up to speak when called, and they all 
come down to comparison. In Switzerland, I was 
comparing my age and experience to that of those 
around me. I didn’t stop to think about the age of 
the God for whom I spoke or the fact my soul is as 
divinely gifted as the souls of anyone else I meet. 


As Quakers we believe each soul carries the light of 
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God, each person reflects the face of the Divine and 
each voice is a carrier of Truth. Yet we may dismiss 
someone’s message merely based on how many 
years they have been alive. Weighty Friends are not 
always those drawing a pension. Sometimes they are 
the student, the young mother, the single adult, the 
child, the shut-in. 


Different people take advantage of their years on 
different levels. There are those who are young 

and wise beyond their years and there are those 

who have lived to a good age but haven’t taken the 
opportunities to learn from what they have seen and 
done. We should not judge someone’s wisdom based 
on what age they seem to be. Not only can someone’s 
appearance be deceiving, but waters that look wide 
may run shallow and those rivers that seem narrow 
can run deep. 


Even as I write this, I know I perpetuate this habit 
as much as anyone else. I listen better to those older 
than me than I do the younger among us. Now that I 
am past an age where I appear very young, I am now 
called out, encouraged, respected, and invited to lift 
my voice. Yet I am still startled that people set aside 
time to engage with the message I share. It’s taking 
me time to learn to stop judging myself for my lack 
of experience and years of life. It’s taken me time 

to learn to accept God’s call on me as a Truth-teller 
and healer and to remember I do have valuable life 
experience of my own. But where God calls, he also 
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equips, and if he wants to place a gift in my hands to 
give to those around me, who am I to hold it back? 


Accepting this truth has become a part of my own 
process of aging. It’s not so much growing into 

and accepting who we are, but more a constant 
deepening of who we have always been. Though we 
are all gifted with aging bodies, our souls are ageless. 
It is by this discovery of our timelessness that gives 
aging such possibility of promise and wisdom. But 
even so, that possibility of growth does not come in 
the form of a guarantee. We have the opportunity to 
learn and grow, but the wisdom we gain along the 
way is not based upon our years of life. Instead, it 
comes from how freely we let God speak to us and 
then sharing that deeper knowledge with others. 


At the end of the day, it is not the judgment we deal 
out to others that matters, it’s the judgment we 
place on ourselves. We are who we are, and it is the 
growing acceptance of ourselves and of God within 
us that is of prime importance. I am learning to see 
my age in a new way. 


Sarah Katreen Hoggatt is an author, speaker, 
spiritual director, and photographer. She holds 
a Masters degree from George Fox Evangelical 
Seminary and was on the editorial board for the 
Quaker Youth Book Project. She is a member of 
Freedom Friends Church in Salem, Oregon. Her 
blog is at www.WalkingTheSea.blogspot.com. 
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LIVING LONG, LIVING WELL: 


One Quaker’s quest for a retirement community 


by Ed Kearns 


ve lived most of my life on the East Coast. _ find that near home. So we looked elsewhere. For awhile 
My wife Ruth and I have been Quakers for _ we lived in North Carolina, and looked eagerly at Friends 


34 years. While living in Delaware about 15 Home in Greensboro, which was founded by Quakers, 

years ago, when I was 64, we began thinking _ eventually putting our names on the waiting list. We also 
about finding a continuing care retirement looked at a Kendal community. Kendal is a Quaker-founded 
community (CCRC). My concerns about organization that runs retirement communities in the East. 
finding such a place began as I saw first my However it was somewhat remote, and I wanted a more 


mother-in-law, then my mother, need assisted diverse population than Kendal had. 
living and then nursing care. As we're living 


longer, more of us find that we need medical We'd all like to die in our beds at a great age (99?) 
help and support with home maintenance and with no health or cognitive problems, but the 
preparation of meals. I decided I wanted to likelihood of that is low. 


EOI CTOEISH EID OTP ECCS MOBS TE Then I began seriously studying the pros and cons of 


As we began to investigate these places, different CCRCs. A CCRC provides care for those living 

we learned that most of what was available independently, those needing assisted living, and those 

near us at that time was not very attractive. needing nursing care. Many of these CCRCs have a rate 

One of the criteria I’d set was that the structure such that one pays an entrance fee and monthly 
place should be near a good library and fees, with additional fees if one needs assisted living and still 
entertainment facilities, and we couldn't more if one needs nursing care. A life care community is a 


CCRC where you pay a larger entrance fee but minimal new 
fees as you go to assisted living and then nursing care. 


I looked at comparative costs. One factor that’s often 
neglected by those going into a CCRC of any type is planning 
for the cost of potential assisted living or nursing care, if one 
should live long enough to need either. I compared costs of 
various sites, assuming I’d need nursing care for two to five 
or more years. When one does that, the cost disadvantage 
(generally) of a life care community disappears. One can 
look at this as paying for insurance. We’d all like to die in 
our beds at a great age (99?) with no health or cognitive 
problems, but the likelihood of that is low. That’s especially 
so as the likelihood of Alzheimer’s increases with age, and 
those needing memory care require a nursing facility. So 

in a life care community one pays up front to guarantee no 
outrageous costs in one’s declining years. It’s also worth 
noting that in a CCRC you can deduct a high percentage of 
your fees as medical expenses, e.g. 40%. 


Aside from cost and care, it’s important to ask what the 
residents are like. Are they happy, and welcoming? What 
is the staff like—do they wish you old folks would stop 
bothering them, or do they seem to value older people? I 
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recently read of a happiness study that showed your 
happiness is influenced by those you know, and 

to a lesser extent by those they know. Living in a 
community with happy people is good for your own 
happiness. 


When our daughter moved to the Phoenix area for 
her medical residency, we began to think, “Well, 

she says she will stay in the West, and we could be 
nearby.” We visited a few retirement facilities nearby 
and found one we fell in love with, Friendship Village 
of Tempe. (It is not affiliated with Quakers.) We 
went home and did some more cost comparisons, 
and realized that this location was cheaper than 
comparable ones we knew of on both coasts. 


We've been here nearly six years now, and nothing 
here has disappointed us; we’ve only learned of new 
advantages of being here. The staff in the health 
care center (for nursing care, rehabilitative care 
and memory care) are marvelous—we get only good 
reports from people staying in these facilities. The 
food is fine, activities are plentiful, and we’re very 
involved with many groups here, in lifelong learning, 
recycling, assistance with computers, teaching 
English as a second language, etc. When we have 

a dishwasher fail, it’s replaced. Our landscaping is 
cared for. We have a good library. We get one major 
meal a day, and we can pay for others. We usually 
make our own breakfast and lunch. We have more 
friends here than we've ever had. 


Our Meeting in Tempe is 4.5 miles away, and we 

are active there, notably in feeding the homeless. 

As a bonus, upon moving here we discovered four 
Quakers, one of whom was in our health care 

center and has since passed on. Since one was in 

the assisted living facility and could no longer go to 
the meetinghouse with us, we started an unofficial 
worship group. The Friend we started it for passed 
on at close to the age of 100, but we continue to meet 
once a month, during the evening, in a room in our 
assisted living center. We now have (including us) 
eleven Quakers here, and often have up to three 
other attenders that come to our monthly meeting for 
worship. Occasionally, several others associated with 
Tempe Meeting have joined us. A number of meeting 
members have told us that they plan to retire here. 


We are glad we did the research on CCRC’s; the 
administration works hard to keep the costs (and 
our fees) down, and the staff are a joy to work with. 
We often say we're living in paradise! And having 
Quakers where we live and also down the road at the 
meeting gives us good spiritual nourishment. 


Ed Kearns is a member of Tempe Meeting in Arizona. 


EVENTIDE: A WORK IN PROCESS 


Enlightenment is moving 

through doors and drawers 

of life shedding all those notes - 

stunning ideas 

psychological breakthroughs 

spiritual journeys 

material ones as well — 

temple skirts from Bali 

white scarves from monks in Nepal 

homage to the Moving Gods - 

along with those fantastic plastic heels never worn 
and huge maroon sweatshirt mysteriously labeled STAFF 


always worn on coldish nights in bed. 


The secret of a good life is to enjoy what you have. 
Perhaps our exhausted young 

braving waves of not enough - money, kindness 
and too much — emotion, reaction 

might have been buoyed by our tranquility 

if now was then. 

But Dead Man’s Float is not a life 

so we, like they, had to learn to swim 


even when we failed to breathe. 


Enlightenment is moving 

to five hundred square feet in Mill Valley 

a reminder of college - 

drawers under your bed will give you more space 
beginning again to move on 

breathing 


a speck of paradise before eternity. 


Helen Bruner 
Berkeley Friends Meeting 
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Wr Grace* turned eighty, she began to see 
herself as old. Even though her inner sense of 
who she really was felt no different from when she 
was twenty, her life and physical condition were 
clearly leading her into a new identity as an old 
person. Her husband George had died two years 
before, and, as she grieved and tried to find a new 
way of life without him, her younger brother also 
died, as did two dear friends. Grace’s health began to 
decline. Her arthritis worsened, which made walking 
and working with her hands difficult. She was 
plagued by a hearing deficit, and couldn't see well 
enough anymore to read without a magnifying glass. 


The week before her eightieth birthday, Grace 
dropped her cane on the way to the mailbox. As 

she bent to retrieve it, she lost her balance, fell, 

and broke her hip and wrist. In the hospital, she 
contracted an infection, which made her recovery at 
home slow and difficult. 


Since her children did not live nearby, they hired 
caregivers to assist Grace with her day-to-day 
needs. Finally, she accepted their suggestion that 
she move to an assisted living facility. Downsizing 
was exhausting, and it was painful to let go of many 
of her most precious possessions. She moved from a 
two bedroom house with a small garden to a single 
room with one window overlooking a busy street. 
She was accustomed to privacy and independence, 
but now had to eat in a public dining room, and 
there were few activities she could undertake on 
her own. She had given up her driver’s license, 

and could not walk far without risk of falling, so 
could not leave the facility without someone to 
accompany her. It was a big adjustment to make. 


The weekend before her eightieth birthday, 
Grace’s daughter and son came with some of her 
grandchildren for a nice visit. But, the birthday 


*Though Grace is fictional, her experiences are based 
on the lives of actual people. I am grateful to those 
people, and have learned a lot from them. 
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itself was on a weekday, and no family could come. 
The nursing staff gave her a cupcake and wore 
party hats in her honor; the other residents of the 
facility joined in a half-hearted rendition of “Happy 
Birthday,” and she felt that she had officially 
entered old age. 


By this description, Grace’s transition into her 

elder years sounds pretty bleak. Yet in spite of 

the genuine pain involved in the many losses she 
experienced, she maintained a perspective on her life 
that helped her to find meaning in the midst of such 
profound changes. Grace knew from many previous 
transitions that when something ends, however 
painfully, something else is beginning. As a Quaker, 
she knew that she might still “let her life speak” at 
many different levels, whether or not she was able- 
bodied and independent. Gardening taught her that 
new growth depends on the dying-back of the past 
year’s growth; perhaps she herself was being “turned 
under” and transformed, to enrich the soil for a new 
beginning. She had no idea what possibilities might 
open during these last years, when there seemed to 
be nothing ahead but her eventual death. Sometimes 
she felt useless. Yet she had a sense of growing into 

a new place even as everything familiar seemed to 
be falling away. Without really intending to do so, 
she experienced her losses as a rite of passage—as an 
initiation process that was meaningful even though 
the ultimate goal was unclear. 


The Stages of a Rite of Passage 


The goal of a rite of passage is often painfully unclear 
to the person in the midst of it. The old world is 
dying—the comforts, conveniences, and certainties 

of that world are disintegrating—and though 
something new is being born, it is also unfamiliar 

and unpredictable. In some cultures, there are rituals 
associated with such passages that help the initiate 

to find meaning amidst the painful aspects of the 
process. As in athletic training, or in giving birth, the 
pain may seem intolerable, but when it is shown to be 
developmentally necessary and a universal experience, 
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it can be endured as hard labor rather than as 
devastating suffering. Cultures that incorporate rites 
of passage into their worldview are sustaining the life 
force itself by acknowledging that life involves loss and 
death, and that this is an ecologically necessary reality 
we share with all living beings. 


Whether they occur over the course of a couple of 
years as Grace’s did, or with a single catastrophic 
event, rites of passage tend to follow a particular 
pattern. And rites of passage happen throughout our 
lives: a child’s first day of school, moving out of the 
parental home and becoming an adult— or entering 
old age. 


THE GOAL OF A RITE OF PASSAGE IS OFTEN 
PAINFULLY UNCLEAR TO THE PERSON IN THE 
MIDST OF IT. THE OLD WORLD IS DYING—THE 
COMFORTS, CONVENIENCES, AND CERTAINTIES 
OF THAT WORLD ARE DISINTEGRATING—-AND 
THOUGH SOMETHING NEW IS BEING BORN, IT IS 
ALSO UNFAMILIAR AND UNPREDICTABLE. 


Rites of passage the world over are well-studied by 
anthropologists, and generally include: Separation 
from a previous way of life, resulting in some sense 
of isolation; Stripping of comforts and habits that 
would ordinarily sustain us; an Ordeal of loss 

and physical difficulty that amounts to a symbolic 
death (and often feels like a literal death); a time of 
Suspension or limbo, without clear identity, purpose, 
or direction; new Vision, when we receive support 
from something within and beyond ourselves; a 
Return to the community with a new “name,” a new 
role; Celebration as we are welcomed; and, finally, 
Integration into the society of those with whom we 
share our new position, so that we can learn from 
them and “let our lives speak” at a deeper level. 


Rituals surrounding rites of passage are often 
neglected in modern cultures. The passages 
themselves will occur in any case, for all of us, 
whether they are outwardly acknowledged or not. But 
the latter stages, from Vision to Integration, where 
healing occurs and the new life begins, may never be 
fully realized unless there is some recognition from 
the individual and community that a meaningful 
change is under way. Many elders come to the 

ends of their lives still stunned by the devastating 
Separations, Strippings, and Ordeals that began 

their initiation into old age, and never have the 
opportunity to go beyond this stage of Suspension 
before they face death—another, final, rite of passage. 


Our society tends to view such Suspension 
of development as “normal” old age, and we 


consequently dread aging as a process that leads 

only to disintegration. We seek to avoid the first 
stages of the rite of passage (for good reasons: they 
can be terrible), and when we inevitably fail to avoid 
them, we feel lost in confusion, as if all meaning has 
gone out of our lives. But those who can continue 
through the latter stages of the rite of passage will find 
renewal, and may enter into a role in their community 
that is the culmination and fruition of a lifetime. 


In Grace’s story, the first several stages of the rite 
of passage—the Separation, Stripping, Ordeal, and 
Suspension—are obvious, but the later stages may 
or may not be fully realized. Grace has a spiritual 
grounding that allows her some awareness of the 
Vision offered by her painful experiences; she has 
the capacity to feel gratitude, caring, curiosity, and 
openness even in the midst of terrible losses, and 
that approach gives her insights which contribute 
greatly to the quality of her life. But will she be able 
to experience a Return, to a community that can 
embrace her hard-earned gifts? The “Celebration” 
of her eightieth birthday seems inadequate as an 
introduction to her new community. How will 

she find Integration, so that she can continue 

to experience herself as a unique individual, a 
participant in the world, and a contributor to 
something larger than herself? 


Making Meaning in Old Age 

The rite of passage into old age is the one with the 

fewest guidelines, and the most uncertain outcome 

(other than the inevitability of physical death). In the 

absence of a societal context for this passage, seniors 
SENIORS WHO WISH TO FULFILL THE 
POTENTIAL OF THE LIFE-PHASE OF OLD AGE 
MUST HAVE THE COURAGE AND CREATIVITY 
TO FIND THEIR OWN MEANING, TO ENGAGE 
WITH THEIR OWN COMMUNITY, AND TO FULLY 
MATURE INTO THEIR OWN INDIVIDUAL GIFTS. 


who wish to fulfill the potential of the life-phase 

of old age must have the courage and creativity to 
find their own meaning, to engage with their own 
community, and to fully mature into their own 
individual gifts. And all of this must be accomplished 
within the most challenging of physical and social 
limitations, since the body does not return to youth 
when the rite of passage is completed, any more than 
the adult’s body returns to being that of a child after 
the passage to adulthood is completed. 


Fortunately, the necessary courage and creativity, 
along with many other skills, are likely to be more 
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(especially!) a good sense of humor. The Quaker 
testimonies might be seen as gifts that are only fully 
developed in those who have matured through the 
experiences of a lifetime. By the time we are elders, 
we really need to know (and it is to be hoped that we 
have learned) how to live simply and with integrity, 
how to treat others as equals, acknowledging 
different points of view, and how to find a kind of 
peace that is reflected not only in what we do but in 
who we are. 


As a Friend, Grace had actively cultivated the 

values reflected in the testimonies, and was able to 
share their fruits with others in her old age, even 
though she was extremely limited by her health and 
circumstances. Some elders are more fortunate than 
Grace in maintaining an active lifestyle into their 
eighties, but many are much less fortunate—with 
huge financial obstacles, lack of family resources, or 
more severe health problems, including dementia. 
Most of us will have at least as many problems 

as Grace in the final months or years of our lives. 

It is not realistic, or desirable, to expect that the 

rite of passage into old age will open the same 
opportunities as the passages into young adulthood 
or middle age. But the diminishments in health 

and circumstances that invariably occur toward the 
end of life are accompanied, at least potentially, by 
capacities beyond what childhood, young adulthood, 
or middle age can imagine. 


Elders are not just young people who have lost 

their youth, any more than adults are just children 
who have lost their childhood. As we near death 
physically, we may come to full fruition spiritually. 
But because of the richness and complexity of the 
lifetime that has brought about this maturity, each 
fruition is unique. There is no template for what we 
have to give, or how we might be able to live out the 
fullness of our lives in old age. For younger adults, 
there are some guidelines and expectations (building 
a family, developing a career, and caring for our 
elders, for example), but such guidelines tend to be 
among the things that are stripped away during the 
rite of passage for elders. There are no universal 
guidelines for living a meaningful life in old age; 
each person’s opportunities for fruition depend upon 
his or her physical capacities, circumstances, and 
For the rite of passage into old age, different skills individual gifts and graces. 

are required—and this should give us a clue about 
what qualities are most essential, and most natural, 
to an elder during this final phase of life. Courage 
and creativity rank high, along with self-awareness, 
generosity, openness to possibility, appreciation of 
small things, the capacity to accept hardship, and 


fully developed in those who have lived for a long 
time. As with the other phases of a spiritually healthy 
life, the skills most especially needed for a particular 
phase tend to be the skills that are at their peak 

at the time when that particular phase is about to 
begin. As children approach adulthood, for example, 
they are faced with the loss of protections associated 
with childhood; they are thrown into a new world 
which requires skills such as the capacity to absorb 
and store complex new information quickly, 

the versatility to adapt to a variety of new social 
situations, and the physical energy to begin new 
enterprises—and these are the very skills that are at 
their prime in adolescence and young adulthood. 


Grace brought all the “graces” of her long lifetime 
to bear on her rite of passage into old age, and, as 
an elder, she developed a new way of being that 
accommodated her losses and incorporated all she 
had learned, and continued to learn, in her last 
years. She enjoyed her time alone, in her room or 
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on a bench in the courtyard. Although she could 
not hear, see, or walk very well, she found that by 
slowing down (and adjusting her expectations), she 
could appreciate the subtleties of her surroundings 
even more fully: the smells, the colors, the light 
and shadow, and the pleasure of taking each step, 
breathing, just noticing how it felt to be alive. 
Reading with her magnifying glass tired her eyes, 
so she would read just a sentence or two and then 
pause to ponder—which led to deeper reflection, 
and new discoveries. 


Grace noticed that, among the staff and residents of 
her new community, some people seemed basically 
happy and some did not—though everyone had their 
ups and downs. Those with Alzheimer’s disease or 
serious disabilities were just as likely as anyone else 
to be happy, or unhappy. The potential for happiness 
(and the happiness they could give 
to others) was not substantially 
affected by these things, as long 

as their basic needs had been met. 
The possibility that she herself 
might develop dementia, and the 
likelihood that her health would 
further decline, became less 
frightening for Grace. 


By gradually opening up and paying attention to 
those around her, she began to care for them, to love 
them. Her friend Rose had advancing dementia, but 
she laughed easily and was curious about everything 
and everyone; Grace took her as a role model, and 
began to appreciate people and situations as Rose 
did. Her own bad moods were familiar, and she 
could laugh at herself (“Here we go again!”)—so 

she felt some empathy and compassion for the bad 
moods of others. A chronically grouchy staff member 
named Janice became another particular friend, 
just because Grace took the time to listen to her, to 
get past the complaints and discover her musical 
gifts and their common interest in gardening. Janice 
helped Grace start a miniature garden in a corner 
of the courtyard, and together they recruited some 
of the more able-bodied residents to help maintain it 
and start gardens of their own. Grace liked to visit 
Tom, who had been paralyzed by multiple cancer 
surgeries, in his room every afternoon; she would 
sit by his bedside, and he would read aloud to her. 
She got to know the families of other residents, and 
noticed that the community itself seemed more 
integrated: staff, residents, and families all shared 
their lives here, and the good atmosphere was 
something the non-resident members took home with 
them to their larger communities. Grace did not fully 


THOUGH OUR SOCIETY 
DOES NOT SUPPORT US IN 
APPROACHING OUR AGING 


CREATIVELY, OUR LIVES 
HAVE PREPARED US FOR 
THIS PASSAGE, WHETHER WE 
RECOGNIZE IT OR NOT. 


realize how much she had contributed to this good 
atmosphere, but she felt its effects, and she knew that 
her own children and grandchildren felt better about 
the changes that had happened to her, and about 
themselves. 


Over the next several years, many friends died, and 
Grace grieved with her community whenever this 
occurred. When newcomers arrived, she tried to 
create genuine Celebrations, and support genuine 
Integration for them, as they were in the midst of 
their own rites of passage. 


Finally, when she was eighty-six, Grace’s health 
failed. She was dying of congestive heart failure, 
with a range of awful symptoms—swollen legs 

and hands, difficulty breathing, confusion—yet 

she approached her own death as another rite of 
passage, opening up as much 

as she could to the challenges, 
knowing that she was ready to be 
transformed yet again. 


For each of us, the rite of passage 
into old age, and into death, will 

be a unique experience. Even 

those who find themselves in 
circumstances similar to Grace’s 
might not find meaning in the 
same ways that she did. Though our society does not 
support us in approaching our aging creatively, our 
lives have prepared us for this passage, whether we 
recognize it or not. We can change our expectations, 
and acknowledge the inevitable losses we will face. We 
can also trust that our experiences, our mature skills, 
and our individual peculiarities will all be exercised in 
our final years, making this time the fulfillment of our 
life’s work, no matter what our circumstances may be. 


As elders, we are the community who will welcome 
and celebrate one another as we enter old age. We 
can help each other through this rite of passage, 
making the transformation not only a realization of 
our individuality, but also a meaningful contribution 
to something beyond ourselves. 


Kirsten Backstrom is a member of Multnomah 
Monthly Meeting in Portland, Oregon. This article 
is based on her work as a chaplain, pastoral 
counselor, and teacher in a continuing care 
retirement community, as well as on her volunteer 
work as a hospice chaplain and bereavement 
counselor, and her background in anthropology 
and psychology. All her work is strongly influenced 
by her personal experience with cancer, and the 
“rites of passage” of life-changing illness and loss. 


WV: ARE ALL AGING, INEXORABLY, 

AT THE SAME RATE: ONE DAY 

AT A TIME. THE EXPERIENCE WILL BE 
DIFFERENT FOR EACH OF US, ALTHOUGH 
THE ULTIMATE END WILL BE THE SAME. 
Aging can be a wonderful 

adventure; we can experience it with 
enthusiasm, joy and curiosity. Aging 
can also be burdened with dread and 
denial. Anticipating our needs means 
that we, our loved ones and our 
communities will face fewer crucial 
decisions in stressful emergency 
situations. Planning ahead can 
minimize family disruptions, bring 
comfort and security, and enhance 
our freedom to enjoy all that our 
lives still have to offer. 


When I decided to fulfill a dream 
of returning to school to study 
Judaism, part of my seminary 
training included work as a 
chaplain. That in turn nurtured 
my already deep interest in aging 
issues. Now, thanks to a grant 
from Friends Foundation for the 
Aging, I am doing “outreach” on 
behalf of Friends House retirement 
community in Santa Rosa, 
California, offering workshops 

on “Aging as an Adventure” to 
Meetings throughout Pacific Yearly 
Meeting. In these workshops we 
explore many of the issues outlined 
below. My goal is for us all to see 
the aging process as a positive 
experience so we will be better 
able to cope with the inevitable 
difficulties that must arise. 
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Recently I gave a ride to a friend who lives in a nondescript “senior 
residence” apartment building, and as I waited for him in the noisy, 
dingy lobby I noticed the sign over the receptionist’s desk that said, 
“Be nice to your children; they're going to choose your nursing home.” 


Most of us would prefer to choose our own accommodations rather 
than having someone else making decisions for us, especially in 

the midst of a crisis. The problem with aging — with life — is that 
uncertainty makes advance planning difficult. But not planning will 
make it even more difficult! Some of the happiest people I know 
moved, while they were still “young,” into Continuing Care retirement 
communities, which provide the full spectrum of independent 
living, assisted living and nursing care. They had both physical 

and mental energy to make new friends, join service organizations 
and faith communities, take advantage of educational and cultural 
opportunities, travel and spend time with far-flung friends and 
relations. Most importantly, they had the peace of mind that comes 
from knowing that they would be cared for in place if and when an 
emergency arose. This was also an immense relief for their children. 
Other people are creatively banding together in “Villages” or in co- 
housing arrangements; some have adapted their homes to enable 
family members or caregivers to live with them as needed. 


FOR MANY OF US, PERHAPS THE BEST ADVENTURE OF AGIN 
MORE INTENSE AND SATISFYING KNOWLEDGE OF OUR SELV. 


In my workshops, I have enjoyed asking older Friends: “What is 

the greatest thing about being the age you are now?” One woman 

in her late 70’s discovered bicycling! She now goes on tours of more 
than forty miles per day. She loves the physicality and the serenity 

of biking, and getting to know the wildflowers and the birds on her 
new routes. Other Friends speak of freedom from the stresses of 
career and ambition, the flexibility to travel and explore new skills. 
Some find that aging makes them more “honest” or at least more 
outspoken, more free to say “no.” I repeatedly hear about the joys of 
grandchildren and family, friends, even new love affairs, intellectual 
growth, the chance to ‘go deeper’ in their communion with the Spirit. 
For many of us, perhaps the best adventure of aging is a more intense 
and satisfying knowledge of our selves. 
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There are new fears, too. People worry about maintaining their 

independence. I hear anxiety about becoming dependent: fears 

of losing one’s energy, mobility and driving privileges, cognitive 
skills and memories; fears of pain, chronic and life-threatening 

illnesses, of financial insecurity, being burdened with caring for 
someone else, and of becoming lonely, invisible, or useless. 


It’s a bit of a paradox: aging is a (great) adventure while at the 
same time we are all just one unknowable small (or large) step 
away from disaster. How can I help Friends focus on the A of 
adventure, and not fall into the D’s of denial, dread, depression, 
dependence or despair? I suggest a “report card,” in which we will 
strive for A’s, B’s and C’s and try to avoid the D’s. 


A focus on the positive Adventure 
B Be prepared 
C Create Community 


D avoid Denial, Despair, Disaster 


Be PREPARED 


The adventure is there for us to grasp, and while growing old can 
be filled with positive new experiences, we all know that limitations 
also loom on the horizon. Planning ahead can’t prevent the losses 
we must ultimately face, but being prepared can reduce anxiety and 
make facing them easier. There are three primary areas of concern: 
health care, facing death, and long term housing. 


HEALTH CARE 


It is never too early to examine our feelings about life-saving and 
life-sustaining treatments such as CPR, respirators and feeding 
tubes. Both Karen Ann Quinlan and Terry Schiavo were in their 
twenties when doctors determined that they had entered a 
persistent vegetative state, unable to think, or relate meaningfully 
with their loved ones. 


One should clearly state their treatment preferences before being 
hospitalized, and we often can’t plan hospitalization. The medical 
issues are significant, but the real reason the Quinlan and Schiavo 
cases were so dramatic was the high-profile lawsuits that arose 
because the patients had not clearly stated their wishes. 


Long before the need for hospitalization arises, every adult should 
complete an Advance Health Care Directive (also known as a 
“Living Will”) stating what you want done if you are unable to 
communicate your wishes. Perhaps the most important element 
in an advance directive is naming your health care agent or power 
of attorney for health care. This is the person who will make 
decisions on your behalf if you are incapacitated. Keep in mind 
that as your beliefs and values change over time, you can always 
update or amend the document. Good resources for advance 
directives include Five Wishes, (http://www.agingwithdignity. 
org/five-wishes.php) which is widely accepted throughout most of 
the United States. For the form specifically issued in and for your 
state, go to www.caringinfo.org and click on the words “download 
your state specific advance directive.” 


TALES OF TWO COUPLES 


In my travels as a fundraiser for AFSC 

I met a wonderful couple who had 
fallen in love some forty years earlier 

at an AFSC work camp. They married, 
became professionals with a wide 

circle of interesting friends, raised 
responsible, activist children and dreamt 
of their later years that would include 
international travel and service. But 
fate intervened. Only weeks after his 
retirement the husband had a stroke 
which paralyzed one side of his body. 
Instead of the active leisure that they 
anticipated, he became home-bound 

in a wheelchair and she lovingly cared 
for him over several long years until his 
premature death. Not fair!! we cried out, 
but life is unpredictable and no matter 
how well we plan ahead, unexpected 
things happen. 


Another interesting couple had 
moved into a very pleasant retirement 


“community” of small bungalows 


spread over many acres of gentle hills 
and curving streets. He had been a 
Junior College professor who loved 
fishing vacations and tinkering with 
every imaginable piece of equipment. 
She was active in civic organizations; 
they collected art and raised creative, 
thoughtful children. But as he 
degenerated into an erratic and abusive 


_ form of Alzheimer’s disease, they were 


fortunate in being able to transition him 
to another part of the same campus. As 


_ his cognition diminished, she was able 


to attend to him every day, and with the 
profound assurance that he was well- 


cared-for and safe, she was also able to 
- maintain her vitality and independence. 


These couples lovingly and truly married 
“til death do us part” but for one the final 


_ years of her marriage left her emotionally 


drained, physically exhausted and 
spiritually bitter, while the other dwelt in 


_ the confidence that she was still present 
_and supportive to her husband even as 


she was free to grow, explore and pursue 


her own interests. 
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Far more important than completing an advance 
directive is talking with key people. Along with your 
loved ones and closest family members, the person 
you designate as your power of attorney needs to 
know your wishes. She or he does not necessarily have 
to agree with all your choices, but must be willing to 
carry out your requests if the need 
arises. She or he also needs to be 
comfortable making decisions on 
your behalf if a situation arises that 
you couldn’t anticipate. 


As we age, our health problems become more 
numerous and more complex, while we also find it 
increasingly difficult to remember details and keep 
track of information. A health care advocate — a 
spouse, an adult child, or a friend (and often not 

your power of attorney) — can make a significant 
difference. Your advocate should be someone you 
trust with potentially intimate matters. Their primary 
role is to be familiar with your medical conditions, 
your doctors’ names, your treatment preferences, and 
to accompany you to medical appointments. Before 

a doctor visit the two of you might prepare a list of 
questions; your advocate could take notes and ensure 
these questions get asked and answered. After the 
consultation your advocate can help you remember 
and clarify what took place along with whatever 
follow-up is needed. A good resource for making 

the best use of medical experiences is Talking With 
Your Doctor; A Guide for Older People published by 
the National Institute on Aging (available free from 
the National Institutes of Health www.nia.nih.gov/ 
health/publication). Residents at Pilgrim Place, a 
retirement community in Claremont, California, have 
offered training programs for health care advocates, 
and successfully paired many of their residents as 
advocates for one another. 


It is also a good idea to explore long-term care 
insurance, which can assist you and your family 
financially in the event that you need live-in 
attendants or an extended stay in a nursing home or 
care facility. There are many varieties of long-term 
care insurance, and the premiums tend to increase 
the longer you wait before signing up. Consult a 
trusted financial advisor for more information. 


END-OF-LIFE ISSUES 


Everyone who owns property, and everyone who has 
a child should have a will, designating how they want 
their assets distributed when they die, and everyone 
should regularly review their will. Most adults 
already know this, although many resist committing 
their wishes to paper because they can’t face the 


reality of death, they fear hurting someone’s feelings, 
or they simply can’t decide what they want. Spelling 
out your funeral and burial or cremation preferences 
(and paying up front for them) will relieve your 
family of an incredible burden at a stressful time. 


Most adults know about dividing up the physical 
property, but how many have considered an “ethical 
will” or “the legacy of the heart?” What values do you 
want to leave to your children, nieces and nephews, 
your wider community? What life experiences and 
stories are especially important to you? How do you 
wish to be remembered? There are numerous books 
and websites devoted to the topic of ethical wills, 
which can be written or taped on video or CD. A 
Meeting workshop on writing your ethical will can 
get the process started and lead to some profound 
sharing among the participants. 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Maximizing our independence requires thinking 
ahead about our living arrangements, and most of 
us want to remain in our own homes for as long 

as possible. But remaining at home can entail a 
huge financial and/or emotional burden on family 
members or caregivers. Across the United States, an 
exciting new “village” movement is creating virtual 
caring communities to support independence and 
“aging in place.” Ashby Village (www.ashbyvillage. 
org) in Berkeley, California, Avenidas Village (www. 
avenidas.org/village in Palo Alto, and Beacon Hill 
Village (www.beaconhillvillage.org) in Boston, 
Massachusetts are all functioning prototypes; a 
Pasadena Village is currently in the planning stages. 
Members of a local village develop new friendships 
while enjoying recreational and social gatherings. 
They voluntarily exchange services ranging from 
sharing meals to providing transportation; they 

can call on the village for social work support and a 
vetted list of service providers who offer discounts 
on home repairs. Based on the belief that we’re never 
too old to help to one another, the village extends 
both our usefulness and our independence. 


While some prefer to remain at home, moving to a 
retirement community ensures long-term care and 
peace of mind for others. But this concept is fraught 
with negative images: too fancy or too sterile, too 
many ‘old’ folks, too expensive, too ‘programmed,’ 
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too religious or too secular, too far away from loved 
ones. Some of us will be delighted to stop cooking; 
others balk at mandatory congregate meals. But 
retirement communities are not all alike. Some 
allow people to lease units but only for as long as 
they are ‘active’ and when the need for assistance 
with mobility or medical care arises, another move is 
required. Others provide continuing care: once you 
have moved in, you are guaranteed a home for the 
rest of your life. 


THE BEST WAY TO MAINTAIN ACTIVE INDEPENDENCE AND 
AVOID DEPRESSING DENIAL, DESPAIR AND DEPENDENCE IS 


TO CREATE INTER-DEPENDENCE. 


If I could urge every older person to do just one 
thing, it would be to visit several different retirement 
communities — near where they now live and 
perhaps near where their children or siblings live — 
and get on the waiting list for at least two of them. 
There is usually no charge to be on the list, and this 
gives you a back-up plan, should you need it. 


CREATE COMMUNITY 


The best way to maintain active independence and 
avoid depressing denial, despair and dependence is to 
create inter-dependence. We need to strengthen our 
communities: our Meeting, our neighborhood, and 
other social structures. In my volunteer chaplaincy one 
of the most important things I learned is how deeply 
people feel the need, the desire, and the enthusiasm 

to help others. I encourage everyone to ask for 

help: a ride to Meeting, assistance with shopping or 
sorting photographs, accompaniment at a meal, or a 
compassionate ear in a time of crisis. For most of us, 
the opportunity to assist someone else is a source of so 
much pleasure: it makes us feel needed and useful. 


Finally, Friends need to examine our Meetings’ 
pastoral care processes, and ask whether we are doing 
all that we can to support our elderly members and 
those who are caregivers, with pastoral attention 
such as telephone calls, cards, visits, rides and meals. 
What do we want to have in place for ourselves when 
dependence becomes problematic for us and our 
loved ones? Do we let our Meeting know when we 
are facing crises? Can we count on them to follow 

up with resources and sensitivity? Is it enough to 

be “held in the Light” or do we want more from our 
faith community? Does our Meeting have up-to-date 
emergency contact information for our members 

and regular attenders, so if they stopped coming to 
Meeting someone would know who to call? Has our 
Meeting encouraged each member to complete a will, 
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a burial plan, and an advance directive? What does our 
Faith & Practice testimony on community ask of us? 


We're not done yet! We may be old but we’re not 
“over the hill,” or ready for the dust-heap. For some 
of us, certain options may not be feasible, whether 
because of costs or disabilities or other obligations. 
Still, we need to anticipate our needs and speak 
frankly with our loved ones about health care, death 
and long-term living arrangements. We need to 
strengthen our communities’ abilities to care for one 
another as we age. Seeing the remainder of 
our lives as an adventure, and taking steps 
to plan for the challenges that lie ahead, will 
help us maximize the positive aspects of that 
adventure. 


Claire Gorfinkel is a long-time attender at Orange 
Grove Meeting. If you would like to attend one of 
her workshops or schedule one for your Meeting, 
please contact her at cgorfinkel@earthlink.net. Join 
Claire and Mary Ann Percy June 1-3 at Ben Lomond 
Quaker Center for their workshop, “Celebrating 
Aging and Facing the Inevitable”. Register at 
quakercenter.org or (831) 336-8333. 


FRIENDS HOUSE 


A Quaker-Inspired Elder Community 


Independent Living * Assisted Living 
Skilled Nursing 


684 Benicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 
(707) 538-0152 
www.friendshouse.org 


RCFE #496801929 SNF #010000123 COA #220 
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merson’s quote was circling my mind when I 

woke at ten past midnight on the Saturday after 
Thanksgiving, aware that Richard, the love of my life 
and my husband for nearly 29 years, was restless. 
I reached a hand from under the covers in the bed 
we had shared for so long, threaded it through the 
railings of the hospital bed snugged next to ours, 
and felt his forehead—it was a bit sweaty, and his 
right hand was twitching rhythmically. 


“Did you lose your rock?” I asked. I felt around for 
the wave-flattened basalt beach-pebble a friend had 
sent from Washington state. He had been holding 

it since he quit speaking during a restless period 

two evenings before. It wasn’t under his hand, so I 
pulled back the covers and felt around, found the 
disc-shaped pebble, and replaced it. He squeezed my 
fingers and then let go. 


I felt for his other rock, a glacier-smoothed pebble 
from our own valley, a gift from another friend who 
explained she treasured it because it embraced the 
contact where two different kinds of rocks met. It was 
still tucked into a fold of his night-tee over his heart. 


Those rocks were Richard’s touch-stones, reminders 
of his work as an abstract sculptor who called rocks 
“ambassadors of the Earth,” fashioning rough 
boulders into vessels with polished interiors that 
revealed the beauty within, rocks that brought a 
connection with the earth into our everyday lives 
and routines. 


The two pebbles in his hospital bed accompanied 
him as brain cancer turned the cycle of his life away 
from this world, toward the next. We had walked the 
two-plus-year journey with his brain cancer hand- 
in-hand, doing our best to live well and love each 
moment, conscious that his life could end at any 
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“Our lives are an 
apprenticeship to 
the truth that around 
every circle another 
can be drawn. That 


there is no end in 
nature but every end 
is a beginning.’ 
-Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 


time. He was fortunate: he continued his sculpture 
work, and reading and teaching his art even after he 
began hospice care at home, until the tumor that had 
colonized his right brain caused so much damage he 
began to lose his strength, then his ability to walk, to 
sit up, to eat, and finally to talk. 


That Saturday night he seemed comfortable again, 
despite fast, shallow breathing. I settled in our bed 
beside him to snatch more sleep. Then he burped, his 
whole upper body convulsing as his empty stomach 
clenched. I felt his right bicep tense into a hard lump. 


“Must be time for another dose of meds,” I said. “I'll 
go crush the tablets, and be back with the syringe.” 
I’d begun crushing his drugs when he began having 
trouble swallowing two days before. I’d mix the 
powdered drugs with a syringe-full of water, suck the 
resultant slurry into the syringe, and squirt it into his 
mouth. 


His wheezy breathing slowed. He was listening. 
“Tl be right back,” I said, squeezing his hand. 


When I returned with the full syringe, he opened his 
mouth just far enough for me to remove the small 
sponge on a lollipop stick he sucked for moisture, 
squirt in the drugs, and replace the refreshed sponge. 


I crawled back under the covers, stuck my hand 
through the rails and found his hand. 


“Remember the Emerson quote?” I asked. “The one 
in the beautiful circular frame you made?” I recited 
the quote, ending with “...there is no end in nature 
but every end is a beginning.” 


“You're headed for a beginning,” I said, tears 
clogging my throat. “I’m going to miss you every day, 
but my love will be with you, and there’s love coming 
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to you from around the world. It'll buoy you through 
this ending that is also a beginning.” 


His hand twitched, his fingers barely squeezing mine. 


“Tomorrow's Sunday,” I said. “Do you want our 
Meeting friends to gather as usual?” 


His thumb moved in a hint of his familiar “thumbs 
up” sign. 


“Okay,” I said. “T’'ll let them know to be here at ten- 
thirty. I love you so.” 


He burped again, then relaxed. The fast, shallow 
breathing resumed. 


The next morning, when our friends arrived for our 
weekly hour or worship in the manner of Quakers 
and Buddhists, his breathing was harsher and more 
labored. We gathered in the bedroom around his 
hospital bed talking and laughing, Molly and I on the 
big bed with our hands on Richard, our friends at the 
foot of his narrow hospital bed. 


While the others greeted him and chatted, 


exchanging the week's news, | felt his 
forehead and checked for his rocks. Both 
were in place. 


While the others greeted him and chatted, 
exchanging the week’s news, I felt his forehead and 
checked for his rocks. Both were in place. Then 

I looked at his skin: it was yellow, not his usual 
healthy ruddy tone, and seemed sunken. 


“Youre closer to that combined ending and 
beginning, aren’t you?” I said softly. The lid of one 
eye slid open partway. I kissed him and gently closed 
it. “I love you.” 


Before we could settle into worship, Katie, Richard’s 
weekend hospice nurse arrived to take his vital 
signs. We watched as she took out her stethoscope to 
check his pulse, placed it on his chest, and listened 
intently. “I’ve got 106,” she said. 


I turned around to see if Molly had noted that data 
to his chart, and when I looked back to Richard, the 
hair on my neck prickled. His chest was still. 


“You didn’t,” I said. “You didn’t just die when I 
wasn’t looking!” 


The eyelid closest to me pulled upwards. He took 

a gulp of air. The room went still as he breathed— 
softly now—three more times. And then stopped. We 
all watch his motionless chest. 


After a minute, Katie took out her stethoscope again 
to listen. “He’s gone.” 


She headed off to make the official calls, we hugged 
each other, cried, and hugged Richard’s now-still 
form. Molly went next door to get her boyfriend, 
Mark. Then Katie joined us and we gathered around 
Richard’s hospital bed again and sat with him, 
enfolding him in our weekly worship one last time. 


That evening, after we washed his body and gently 
prepared it for donation to the university medical 
school, after Katie had finished filling out the 
paperwork and the mortuary guys came to take 
Richard to their cooler to be held overnight before 
his final trip to the big city, after the house had 
settled into stillness, I walked out on the front porch 
and looked up at the sky. 


The bright crescent of the new moon was setting over 
the peaks in the west in the afterglow of sunset, with 
Venus sparkling near. 


“That’s the moon we share,” I said out loud, trusting 
that Richard’s spirit could hear me. “Every end is a 
beginning.” 


Award-winning writer and teacher Susan J. Tweit 
is a field ecologist who studied grizzly bears and 
wildfires before falling in love with the stories the 
data revealed. Tweit is a long-distance member of 
Las Cruces (NM) Friends Meeting, and meets in the 
manner of Friends with a small group in Salida, 
Colorado. She lives in the house her late husband, 
sculptor Richard Cabe, helped design and build. Visit 
her website and blog at http://susanjtweit.com. 
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FINDING PEACE AND FACING - THE iE INEVITABLE: 


STORIES FROM A QUAKER HOSPICE CHAPLAIN 


t was in 2003 that I first felt the unmistakable call to 

work at hospice. As I pursued that leading, I likened 
my experience to the exhilaration of riding a magic 
carpet— I felt so uplifted and swept along! It wasn’t 
until months later that I realized that magic carpets 
have neither headlights, steering wheels nor brakes... 


I have chosen two stories out of dozens from my 
years of work as a hospice chaplain. I am privileged 
to accompany people through some of the most 
difficult days of their lives, as they seek patience, 
understanding, meaning, forgiveness, and grace. 
Some are people of deep religious convictions; others 
find meaning and richness in other ways. End of 

life is a time of deep vulnerability and profound 
questions, deep wisdom and universal truths. I have 
the opportunity to witness and to learn what used to 
be common knowledge among humans—how we die. 


I offer these stories as a reminder to reflect upon what 
is important, significant, and meaningful in life, and 
to share those reflections with those we love. This 
becomes increasingly relevant in terms of what care 
we do and do not receive as our ability to articulate 
and voice our own preferences becomes diminished. 


RICHARD 


“Youre the chaplain? I definitely want to see you 
right away!” he said with great urgency. I recalled my 
initial telephone conversation with my new patient 
Richard as I stood waiting for him to open the door 
to his condo for our first visit. Once inside, he led me 
to the living room, walking slowly and intentionally 
with a cane, his oxygen tubing dragging behind him. 
He apologized for the messiness, saying his condo 
was in foreclosure, and he was physically unable to 
attend to any cleaning. I admired the interesting 
objets d'art from around the world, the overflowing 
bookcases, and looked forward to hearing something 
about the life of this man. 


Richard cut me short. As soon as we had we both sat 
down, he leaned forward in his chair, and demanded 
to know, “Do you believe I will go straight to hell if I 
commit suicide?” 


My first thought was, “I am so totally inadequate to 
be having this conversation!” 


BY Mary ANN pen 


I had been working as a hospice chaplain for over 
seven years, and had many conversations about the 
powerlessness many people feel at the end of their 
lives, even discussing any legal options for accelerating 
their demise. Still, this question was a first. 


End of life is a time of deep vulnerability 
and profound questions, deep wisdom 
and universal truths. 


Richard had told me on the phone that he was a life- 
long Episcopalian and that he had been attending 

a “Bible Church” for the past eight to ten months. 
He was 72 years old, he’d had a successful career 

as a psychologist and university instructor, and he 
was now faced with the inevitable and progressive 
losses related to Lou Gehrig’s Disease. He had been 
admitted to hospice six days earlier with a prognosis 
of less than six months to live. 


“Well, I don’t believe God wants us to suffer,” was 
my opening response. 


I then asked Richard to tell me more about his 
experience. Our conversation was wide-ranging, 
covering the loss of his career and many of his 
interests and activities due to the effects of his 
disease, which thus far had left him weak, short of 
breath, and without the use of his dominant hand. 


His friend, (who had been a physician), had recently 
committed suicide by inhaling helium, rather than 
face his decline due to metastasized cancer. Richard 
understood this would be a “painless way to go,” and 
would leave “no trace, so that my family won’t know 
what I had done,” he said. 


“But for the helium tank beside your dead body!” I 
exclaimed. 


I spoke with him about the spiritual values of 
integrity, honesty and making sure the feelings of 
those closest to him would be considered. I asked 
about how his family would respond—he had several 
siblings, had been married twice and his youngest 
children were 21 and 24. He had a good relationship 
with his second (former) wife, Carol, and had shared 
his thoughts of suicide with her. She pleaded with 
him to reconsider—she was worried about the impact 
it would have on their children, especially their 21 
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year-old daughter. He took these concerns seriously, 
though he had not yet come to any conclusions. 


We then turned to scripture, a source of great 
authority for this patient. He told me that he had 
memorized vast tracts of the New Testament. 


“You know when Jesus says (in Matthew 10:39): ‘He 
who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses his 
life for My sake will find it.’ What do you think that 
means?” I asked. 


There was a long thoughtful pause, and a rueful smile 
appeared Richard’s face. “You picked a hard one!” he 
said. I gently suggested that he take time in the next 
several weeks to sit with these words, and to consider 
the many ways he was already “losing his life.” 


Finally, we prayed the Lord’s Prayer together, and 
spoke about what it would mean to live into the oft- 
repeated words: “Thy will be done,” and the mystery 
of understanding what that might be—how do we 
understand God’s will for us? 


Richard told me that he felt I had left him with more 
questions than answers; he nonetheless requested 
that I return. 


I had only two more visits with Richard. At our 
second visit, he was noticeably weaker, more out 

of breath, and using a hospital bed. He was still 
deeply troubled by the prospects of greater physical 
decline, even as he remained alert, cognitively intact, 
and aware of the magnitude of his losses. He was 
struggling to surrender his ego and “who he thought 
he was” to God, and to let go of his desire for God 
“to be glorified” by a miraculous cure. He was also 
moving away from the idea of suicide, in order to 
spare his family that trauma. 


When I last saw him, Richard was confined to a bed 
in a hospice home, using oxygen and morphine to 
help with labored breathing and muscle spasticity. He 
had declined quickly, which was a blessing for him. 
He awakened to my voice and welcomed a prayer. 
Though he was too weak to say very much, he let me 
know that he had come to peace. I thanked him for 
the privilege of serving him and for all that we had 
shared. He nodded and closed his eyes. 


JUAN 


“T used to have faith in my doctors and in God,” Juan 


told me; “then my doctors said there was nothing 
more they could do for my cancer. So I’ve been 
praying to God for a cure, for a miracle, but I just keep 
getting weaker...” his voice trailed off. “So now you're 
questioning your faith in God as well?” I asked him. 


Juan was a proud man, only 59 years old, a first- 
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generation American; he’d been a successful 
architectural draftsman until his illness made work 
impossible. He had a beautiful home, a 38-year 
marriage, and a large family. He was active with the 
local Roman Catholic church, yet he was now grasping 
for spiritual resources to cope with his circumstances. 


He told me about his family, his life, his plans and 
dreams for his retirement, and the short history of 
his illness. Juan’s cancer was aggressive; he’d been 
diagnosed just four months earlier. Neither he nor 
his family had very much time to get their minds or 
hearts around his diagnosis and prognosis. While 
Juan was still able to be up and about, his hospice 
nurse had warned him to get his affairs in order 
quickly, anticipating a rapid decline. 


Juan asked me to pray for a miracle. “You mean a 
cure, a reversal of your cancer?” I asked. He nodded. 
“Of course I will do that, Juan,” I replied. “Would it 
also be okay to pray for another type of miracle?” 


Juan and his wife looked puzzled. “If it’s okay 

with you, Id also like to pray that you find peace 
with whatever your health outcome may be.” They 
agreed—who could refuse an opportunity to find 
peace?— And so I did. We then talked about the 
parallels between the two prayers I had offered 

and Jesus’ words at Gethsemane: Jesus first said, 
“Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me,” and then immediately added, “nevertheless not 
my will, but thine, be done.” (Luke 22:42) 


I added, “Who among us has not prayed that 
prayer?! ‘Make this go away! I don’t want to deal 
with this!’ Though it usually takes we mortals far 
longer to get to the point, if we ever do, of asking for 
the grace to accept God’s will.” 


It was then that Juan acknowledged out loud 

that perhaps his prayer was being answered—he 
noted that he was still able to get out to see his 
grandchildren, to focus on getting his will and other 
important documents in order, and he still had the 
energy to enjoy his garden and short car rides. 


Just as I was about to leave, he asked me how to live 
more fully into God’s peace. 


“By noticing it,” I replied. Seeing the question in 
Juan’s eyes, I asked, “What kind of car do you have?” 
“A Chevy Silverado.” “When you first bought your 
Silverado, did you all of a sudden notice all the other 
Silverados on the road?” He nodded. “ Why is that? 
They were there all along, but when you bought one 
yourself, you suddenly noticed how many there were. 
I think it’s that way with peace and with gratitude— 
when you begin noticing one or two things you have 
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Quaker Center Summer Youth Camps 
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June 23 - 30: Quaker Camp: for 
rising 4th, 5th, or 6th graders to explore 
Quaker testimonies experientially. 

July 7 - 15: Service Camp: for teens 
entering 7th, 8th, or 9th grade to serve 
others while having a good time. 

July 22 - 28: Peace Action Camp: at 
La Jolla Friends Meeting in So. Cal. for 
rising 10th- 12th grade teens to explore 
nonviolence and outdoor adventure. 
Visit www.quakercenter.org or 

call Quaker Center at 831-336-8333 
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to be grateful for, you notice more and more, and your peace 
grows exponentially.” 


This was as much an insight for me as it was for Juan. 


I saw Juan once more before he died. He was still able to get 
around his home, but felt weaker. He told me about his strong 
intuition and how it had served him throughout his life. Again 
we talked about finding peace with what is, and then he abruptly 
asked, “Do you think confession is the way to be closer to God?” 


I grew up in a church where confession was required 

before receiving communion, and where there were no 
“confessionals:” one was face to face with the priest, admitting 
and acknowledging one’s “sins.” I didn’t like it and I didn’t 
understand it. It wasn’t until I was in my thirties that I 
recognized the value of talking about one’s shortcomings and 
mistakes before a dispassionate witness. 


“I think confession is one way to be closer to God. Please tell 
me more about what you're thinking.” Juan told me that it 
had been years since he’d been to confession and had received 
communion, and the idea of doing so had suddenly come to 
him, “Though,” he quickly added, “I’m a good person...but you 
know, everyone does some things in their life that they regret.” 


“Well, given what you've told me today about your intuition, I 
would say if you got the idea to go to confession, go, and as soon 
as possible!” Then I added, “I believe that humbling ourselves, 
acknowledging the ways we are broken, allows God a way to enter 
and be with us which is not possible when we're self-assured and 
feel as though we have it all together.” 


Shortly after Juan died, I spoke with his widow. She told me 
that he had gone to confession, and was able to find peace in 
his heart before he lost consciousness and died peacefully with 
his wife and daughters at his side. 


As death has moved from our homes to the clinical settings 

of hospitals and nursing homes, and as we seek to distance 
ourselves from death— how often do I hear “If I die,” rather 
than “When I die”?— we have lost touch with an essential part 
of our humanity. For me and for many, death is truly what 
gives our lives meaning. 


I continue to learn so much from my patients and seek to apply 
their lessons in seeing what’s really important to my own life. 
The patients in these stories were Christian, and so I used 
religious texts and examples from their tradition in speaking 
with them. But the process of forgiveness, letting go, and 
coming to peace is universal, and there are teachings in every 
tradition to instruct and assist people in this process. Making 
peace with ourselves, with the life we have lived, is fundamental 
to dying with integrity. 


Mary Ann Percy is a member of La Jolla Meeting in San Diego. 
Join her and Claire Gorfinkel June 1-3 at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center for the workshop “Celebrating Aging and Facing the 
Inevitable”. Register at quakercenter.org or (831) 336-8333. 
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LONGEVITY 


is there a price? 


or the last 50 or 60 years, improved medical 

technology has prolonged the lives of many who, 
in former times, would have died of their ailments. 
Along with these advances, though, has come a sense 
of entitlement, particularly in resource-advantaged 
countries like the U.S. It has become a common 
belief that we are entitled to 80, 90 or 
even 100 years of life. Yet in fact, we 
are not entitled to anything, even to 
life itself. We forget sometimes that 
every day is a gift, not an entitlement. 


Although for many years I assumed that living as long 
as I possibly could was a laudable life goal, I began to 
question this assumption as I grew older. Longevity 
has social and environmental costs that may not 

be justified on a planet burdened by <= 
overpopulation. Part of living more 
lightly on the earth, I believe, is to 
consider how living beyond our time can 
be just as resource-consuming as living 
beyond our needs. 


This is not to say that we do not need 
elders; they are vital members of our 
communities. Their accumulated 
experience and ability to take the long 
view are invaluable, and many are 
productive, creative, compassionate 
people, well loved by their families and 
their communities. And when they 

do leave us, we suffer real losses. Yet, 
eventually, every one of us reaches a point when it 
is time to move on. To linger beyond that time puts 
a burden on those who must support us, and on 
the biosphere of the earth itself, as we continue to 
consume resources, both biological and financial. 


When Medicare pays for heroic life-extending 
treatments for the elderly, Social Security will continue 
to support them, for however long they continue to 
live. Carrying out such policies on a massive scale 
increases the cost of both of these programs. As 

a nation, is this how we want to be spending our 
money, especially when countless younger people are 
struggling to secure the basic necessities of life? 


In the 1990s, Multnomah Monthly Meeting was 
blessed with the presence of two elderly Friends— 
Theresina and Joseph Havens—who made the 
choice to forego heroic treatments. When she 


by Marian Rhys 


was diagnosed with heart failure at the age of 85, 
Theresina chose not to have treatment, and died 
within a few months. A few years later her husband 
Joseph, who had suffered from Parkinson’s disease 
for some years, reached a point where he felt that he 
was no longer able to make meaningful contributions 


Part of living more lightly on the earth, | believe, is to consider 
how living beyond our time can be just as resource-consuming 


as living beyond our needs. 


to life, and began refusing food. He died within a 
month of this decision. 


Both of these Friends used this “checking-out” time to 
settle their “unfinished business”, as they defined it, 
with the help of clearness committees, 
and to prepare for their final journeys. 
These were times of great spiritual 
openings, not only for themselves but 
for those who accompanied them in 
their preparations. Lucy McIver recalls, 
“The time I spent with Joseph on his 
final journey affected not only how I 
feel about my own death, but how I feel 
about my life.” 


For those of us who have lived most of 
our lives, achieved most of our goals, 
and who no longer have dependents, 
the choice to leave rather than undergo 
extreme medical interventions, however 
available those might be, can be an act of grace and 
giving. Theresina and Joseph demonstrated that, and 
their examples can inspire us to consider doing the 
same, when it is clear that our time is upon us. 


And, as a nation, perhaps it is time we consider 
stricter guidelines about what Medicare will pay 
for. But we also need a larger conversation about 
how we, as a Society, want to spend our resources, 
and how we, as individuals, make our choices about 
how much medical intervention we want in our 
declining years. Friends could be leaders in these 
conversations, just as we have been leaders in other 
conversations about social justice and individual 
humility, throughout our history as a Society. 


Marian Rhys is a member of Multnomah Meeting 
in Portland, Oregon. Photo by Chris Willard of 
Tacoma Meeting in Washington. 
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THE YOUTH PROGRAM CORNER 


FROM PACIFIC YM’S YOUTH PROGRAM COORDINATOR & SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 


D* vu: A teen, an older adult, and I are 
reflecting on the teen cuddling that occurred 
throughout the gathering we just attended and the 
varying levels of comfort and concern we noticed. 


Where should the line be, we muse, between 
appropriate and inappropriate expressions of 
affection among teens at Quaker gatherings? Does 
it make a difference if it’s between a romantic 
couple or platonic friends? If sexuality is a gift 
from God, what are young Quakers to do with this 
gift? What is the definition of ‘sex’ when it comes 
to the community expectation at our gatherings of 
“no sex outside of pre-existing, consensual [adult] 
relationships”... which translates as “no sex” for 
teens? What should or shouldn’t a FAP (Friendly 
Adult Presence) or fellow teen do if she sees a teen 
couple touching or kissing? If we want to nurture 
loving Quaker relationships, including between 
teens, where and how can we do this safely? How 
can we do so while respecting the varied needs and 
values of a range of Quaker families? (And how 
can we get adults to have these same conversations 
about their own relationships?) 


In January I had the privilege of attending a 
facilitator training on the acclaimed Our Whole 
Lives (OWL) sexuality education curriculum, a series 
for six age groups from children through adults, 
produced by the Unitarian Universalist Association 
and the United Church of Christ (see sidebar on 
next page). OWL’s assumptions and values of “self 
worth, sexual health, responsibility, and justice and 
inclusivity” align well with PYM Friends’ beliefs. 
Sexuality is defined in OWL as “a good part of the 
human experience” and “much more than sexual 


SAVE THE DATE! © 


May 18-20 College Park Ouatterly Meeting teen a 
intergenerational activities. Ben Lomond Center. 


Summer Youth and Family Camps at Sierra F riends 
Center and Quaker Center. Register now! 


July, Woolman Teen Leadership Camp a 5- 16 y.0.) 


July 22-28 Peace Action Camp (10th-12 gr.) in Be 
Diego, CA, a Quaker Center on the Road activity. 


August 10-12 “Seeking Spirit All Together: 
Intergenerational Faith, Fun & Fellowship.” With 
Alyssa Nelson. Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 


(QUERIES OF THE MONTH: — 


affection among youth at Quaker gatherings 


How do Quaker values inform your views and feel: 
about sexuality? - How should young ae learn 
about sexuality as it relates to our faith and 
Why provide sexuality education and resources in ot 
faith community? How can we find unity about what 
constitutes age-appropriate intimacy and physical 


When did you realize that you were a sexual being? - 
What does it mean to be transgender/ genderqueer/ 
female/male/intersex/boy/girl/woman/man in your 
family or community? How and when did you le 
about gender and sexuality? How and when did yo 

discover your sexual orientation? - 


behavior.” OWL makes its values and assumptions 
transparent, stating for example: 


“We are called to enrich our lives by expressing 
sexuality in ways that enhance human wholeness 
and fulfillment and express love, commitment, 
delight and pleasure.” 


“Sexual intercourse is only one of the many valid 
ways of expressing sexual feelings with a partner. 
It is healthier for young adolescents to postpone 
sexual intercourse.” 


The particular training I attended focused on the 
7-9th and 10-12th grade curricula. In addition to 
providing valuable tools for working with young 
people, the training gave me a framework for thinking 
about questions of sexuality as relates to Friends. 


The OWL trainers asked us to bring something 
personal to contribute to a group altar. Mine was a 
copy of Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Faith and Practice 
(F&P), which I introduced as being a description of 
PYM’s values. I explained how the book is revised 
each decade or so to reflect continuing revelation. 
Our current F&P has little to say about sexuality; yes, 
it affirms same-sex marriages, proclaims sexuality 
as a gift “in a loving adult relationship,” and decries 
abuse. But, I told the OWL training group, there is 
room for plenty of revelation in our F&P when it 
comes to sexuality. 


At Pacific YM’s annual gathering, Junior Yearly 
Meeting (JYM, which includes teens around 
high school age) has a mid-week “Respectful 
Relationships” evening workshop facilitated by 
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Young Adult Friends that earns some of the highest 
ratings on JYM participants’ final evaluations. In 
recent years, this workshop has covered the topics of 
appropriate physical touch, consent, safer sex (STI 
risk, prophylaxis, and birth control), abstinence, 
non-sexual expressions of affection, abusive and 
respectful relationships, and the prevention of drug 
and alcohol abuse. Presentations and activities 
have been followed by small group discussions and 
worship sharing divided by age and gender. Daily 
“support groups” meet for continued reflection. 


Despite the consistently high ratings of Respectful 
Relationships, the JYM planning committee (made 
up of teens and adults) sees room for improvement. 
Teens have said they like the safe space to ask 
questions, get facts, and develop their own 
understandings about sexuality further than what 
they get (if at all) in school, but that there could be 
additional focus on the context of Quaker values. 
Some teens who have participated numerous times 
want more variety and thoughtful exploration each 
year. Parents want to know what’s being conveyed 
in Respectful Relationships. Meanwhile, some 
Young Adult Friends who lead the sessions have 
been discussing their wish to have mentorship from 
older adults when it comes to their own sexuality, 
relationships, and transitions through life. 


And so the JYM committee, Young Adult Friends, 
and I are working together to figure out how 
Respectful Relationships could incorporate more 
explicit discussion of Quaker values in the context 
of sexuality and to broaden the scope to include 
multiple activities on diverse topics throughout 

the annual gathering week. Just as OWL affirms 
that parents/guardians are the primary sexuality 
educators of their children, JYM intends to improve 
parental consent and orientation processes. With 
the OWL resources and focused attention, I hope 
we can begin to find shared answers to the recurring 
questions not just of sexual behavior at gatherings, 
but about our roles, rights, and responsibilities 
within the Religious Society of Friends as we nurture 
our whole community toward developmentally 
healthy expressions of sexuality and faith. 


You can reach Alyssa Nelson at pym. 
youthcoordinator@gmail.com. Alyssa’s direct 
support on this topic and others is available to all 
of PYM, and she is including sexuality as a topic in 
workshops being held for adult allies and Friendly 
Adult Presences. Friends from any Yearly Meeting 
are welcome to sign up to receive information about 
youth programming - just “like” the Pacific Yearly 
Meeting Youth Programs page on Facebook! 
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A residential Quaker camp affiliated with IMYM, 


located in Tincup Colorado. At Mountain Friends 
Camp, we live simply and in harmony with the 
natural environment and have a great time 
exploring, learning and sharing. Openings are still 
available for campers aged 11-15, and we are 
seeking camp staff. Camperships are available. 


Contact camp director Anastacia Easterling 
(435)554-1132 / MountainFriendsCamp.org 


RECOMMENDED RESOURCES 


Our Whole Lives sexuality education curriculum and 
its companion books, Sexuality and Our Faith and 
The Advocacy Manual for Sexuality Education, Health 
and Fustice: Resources for Communities of Faith, a joint 
endeavor of the Unitarian Universalist Association 


and the United Church of Christ. 


http://www.ucc.org/justice/sexuality-education/our- 
whole-lives.html 
http://www.uua.org/re/owl/ 


The Our Whole Lives (OWL) curricula is designed for 
six separate age groups, from K-1 to adulthood. 


What would it take to make sexuality education 

and advocacy part of the life of your Meeting or 
Worship Group? OWL may already be offered in 
your community: ask your local Unitarian or UCC 
congregation if they would welcome Quaker teens 
to join their 7-9 and 10-12 grade OWL sessions. Or 
organize two certified facilitators and a few like- 
minded groups for a critical mass to start anew OWL 
program. Facilitator training dates can be found on 
the UU and UCC websites. http://www.uua.org/re/ 
owl/18217.shtml 
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FOR THE LOVE OF HUMANKIND: 


RETIREMENT & 


PHILANTHROPY FOR EVERYONE 
————— BY MELISSA STONER 
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Was you may think that only people of wealth 
can be philanthropists, this is not true. A 


philanthropist seeks change in society, based on 
their beliefs and values, and strategically directs her 
or his time, abilities and financial resources towards 
achieving that change. The alignment in one’s life of 
values, time, talent and treasure towards achieving 
change is philanthropy at work. As retirement 
approaches, Friends often have new opportunities to 
give both time and money to causes they care about. 


THE ALIGNMENT IN ONE'S LIFE OF 
VALUES, TIME, TALENT AND TREASURE 
TOWARDS ACHIEVING CHANGE IS 
PHILANTHROPY AT WORK. 


Seven out of ten Americans make gifts to charity 
during their lifetime. While all charitable giving is 
important to the organization receiving the gift, if we 
are serious about using our resources for change, it’s 
important to ask whether we approach our charitable 
giving strategically and with intentionality. Is our 
giving aligned with our values? Are we selecting the 
most effective charities working in our field of interest? 
Are we giving at the level that reflects our commitment 
to the cause and the charity doing the work? 


D GIVING 


Making a planned gift is one strategy for 
philanthropic giving which is particularly well 

suited to those in or nearing retirement. Planned (or 
legacy) giving can be a very effective way of making 

a larger gift than otherwise might be possible, while 
still preserving a comfortable retirement. Some types 
of planned giving provide a life income, with the 
remainder going to charity upon the donor’s death, 
and can be integrated into your retirement planning. 


There are several types of planned gifts. Making a 
planned gift can be as easy as naming a favorite charity 
as the beneficiary on a beneficiary designation form 
for an investment account, retirement account or 

life insurance policy. Planned gifts can also be made 
through more complex means, such as establishing a 
charitable trust. All these gifts represent a meaningful 
way for individuals to create a philanthropic 
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legacy that reflects their values and supports the 
communities and organizations they care about. 


Donors of any means can make a charitable gift. 
through the most common planned gift — naming 

a charity in your will. You simply add language to 
your will that indicates your desire for a percentage, 
specific dollar amount, or a remainder amount to 
go to designated charities upon your death. Each 
partner or spouse can list one or more charities as 
contingent beneficiaries. In that way, the financial 
resources are available during the surviving 
partner’s lifetime for their use and yet the remainder 
ultimately goes to charity to support the causes you 
and your partner care about. 


If you don’t have a will or if it’s not up-to-date, you 
have a lot of company in the United States: seven 
out of ten Americans either don’t have a will or don’t 
have an up-to-date will. Not only is a will important 
in caring for your family after your death, it can also 
serve as an example to teach the next generation 
about your values. It’s never to soon to write one! 
For assistance in making a will or retirement and gift 
planning you may want to seek the advice of a local 
attorney or financial planner. 


CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITIES AND TRUSTS 


You can build charitable giving into your retirement 
plans even before reaching retirement age. 
Charitable gift annuities and charitable remainder 
trusts are two different forms of life income gifts. In 
both annuities and trusts, assets are transferred to 
a charity in exchange for an interest income for life 
and an immediate tax deduction. 


A gift annuity is accomplished with a simple contract 
between the donor and the charity, providing a fixed 
payment for life for one or two income beneficiaries 
with the remainder interest going to charity. Income 
payments from a charitable gift annuity can begin 
immediately or be deferred depending upon the 
income requirements of the beneficiaries. 


A charitable trust requires more time and cost to 
establish; however, they can provide more flexibility 
for the donor in determining the timing and amount 
of the income payments. Generally donors work with 
an attorney to establish a charitable trust. Both of 
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EXAMPLE OF A CHARITABLE GIFT ANNUITY 
The Smiths decide to establish a charitable gift annuity 
that will benefit the Meeting they belong to as well as 
provide income for themselves. At age 70 they make a 
$30,000 gift and they will receive a fixed income of 4.6% 
(equaling $1,380) every year until they both pass away. 
Upon their deaths, the remaining funds are given to the 
Meeting. They receive a tax write-off the year they make 
the gift and pay no further taxes on the $30,000. 


these types of gifts can be funded with cash or other 
appreciated assets prior to retirement or during your 
retirement years. 


These planned gifts that produce income for you or 
your loved ones and support charity can further your 
values when the gift assets are invested in a manner 
consistent with your beliefs. Because the assets gifted 
through a charitable gift annuity or a charitable 

trust are invested to generate income during the 

life of donor, you can further your philanthropic 
goals by selecting an administrator that will invest 
the underlying gift assets in a socially responsible 


fashion. Socially responsible investing is an 
important way for Friends to steward their financial 
resources consistent with their Quaker values. 


Friends can work to leave the world a better place 
by witnessing to their values, actively working for 
change, and by financially supporting causes and 
organizations important to them. Friends have a 
long history of generosity, and while many of us 
may not be wealthy and do not see ourselves as 
philanthropists, this does not mean that we cannot 
intentionally devote our time, talent and treasure 
towards social change. Being a philanthropist is 
not about wealth, power or privilege; the origin of 
philanthropy means “love of humankind.” This is 
something to which all Friends can aspire! 


Melissa Stoner is the program director for Friends 
Fiduciary Corporation. Friends Fiduciary works 
with donors and Quaker organizations to provide 
support for and administration of planned gifts. All 
assets invested with Friends Fiduciary are invested 
consistent with Quaker testimonies and values, 
including planned gift assets. Visit friendsfiduciary. 
org for more information on planned gifts. 


CALL TO 


INTERMOUNTAIN YEARLY MEETING 


Nurturing the Next Generation of Quakers 
June 13th - 17th, Ghost Ranch, Abiquiu, NM 


W: invite all Friends and interested friends to the annual gathering of Intermountain Yearly Meeting 

at Ghost Ranch, New Mexico, June 10-17, 2012. Our theme will be “Nurturing the Next Generation 

of Quakers.” We will be joined by Gretchen Baker-Smith, who has worked for many years in New England 
Yearly Meeting’s youth programs. She believes that engaging young people requires giving them safe, loving, 
and joy-filled places where they can be known, accepted, and then gently challenged. In the absence of full- 
time clergy and staff, nurturing the next generation of Friends requires all of us to put words to our beliefs 
and spiritual journeys and to share them often, though imperfectly, with the young people in our Meetings 
and beyond. Programs, themes, song lists and supplies are wonderful, but all we really need is God’s 
registration and attendance. The essence of our ministry is to pay attention and be fully present to the tender 
hearts of those before us as we go about our work and play in holy fellowship.* 


Gretchen will share her experiences with us in vocal ministry on Thursday afternoon as well as during the 
Early Day workshops and interest group times. She will spend time with Children’s Yearly Meeting and 
Junior Young Friends. We will also join together in a listening session on Friday afternoon where we can 
hear from our youth and young adult Friends. Friends will have an opportunity to hear about the Mountain 
Friends Camp and to decide how our yearly meeting wants to support the evolution and growth of the camp. 
In addition we will hear from the Friends who attended the international Salt and Light Conference in Kenya 
in April that is sponsored by Friends World Committee for Consultation. 


We welcome all who can come for any or all of the week, and we especially welcome young people of all ages. 


Claire O. Leonard, Clerk 
Intermountain Yearly Meeting 


Registrations were due April 23rd, so don’t delay! Visit 
http://imym.org to download the registration forms. 
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CALL TO 


NORTH PACIFIC YEARLY MEETING 


Listening in Tongues 
July 18 - 22nd, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, WA 


Ce Fox and other Friends will join us in Spirit at our Annual Session, July 18-22, 2012. The patterns 
of Margaret Fell’s spiritual nurture and Friendly accommodations will welcome us at Pacific Lutheran 
University in Tacoma to give us succor. As before, military aircraft from nearby Joint Base Lewis-McChord 
will punctuate the sky. Our hearts open up to the individual soldiers and the terrible post-traumatic stress 

disorder burdens that so many Afghanistan returning troops, ours, theirs and so many families bear. 


But what are we doing together in our community for five days? We will discuss... 
Listening In Tongues 


Our Friend in Residence is Benigno Sanchez-Eppler, born in Cuba, a translator of Friends’ works into 
Spanish, active in FWCC work and in New England Yearly Meeting work. As you might expect from such 

a perspective, Benigno (“Bee-nig-know’) has a deep background in Western Hemisphere communication 
and sharing in several cultures, communities and languages. For a brief biography see North Pacific Yearly 
Meeting’s Facebook page. He will help us explore finding the seed connecting Friends for 350 years and in 
discerning what is shared by Seekers of the Truth in the Religious Society of Friends. 


Sixth World Conference of Friends 


The Friends World Committee on Consultation gathering will be a part of our community in Tacoma. Not 
only are there the usual activities of FWCC, but this year ten or more NPYM Friends will converge on Kenya 
for the Sixth World Conference of Friends. http://www.saltandlight2012.org/. We will likely invite other 
Western Hemisphere Friends to come Friday evening to help bring the world conference experience alive. 


Four vs. Five Days of Annual Session, Friends General Conference, other issues for coming to Unity 


We will hear a progress report about “four vs. five” days of Annual Session. We will discern budgets, people 
to help in various NPYM jobs, funding of representatives to our various Friends organizations. We will also 
hear a report on and seek discernment regarding a prior recommendation to affiliate with Friends General 
Conference (FGC.) 


As in England in the 1650’s, we present NPYM Friends have an experience and tradition of going out and 
coming back together again. Then, in the early days of his mission to the Northwest of England, braced by 
Margaret Fell’s hospitality and spiritual nurture, George Fox sent out Quaker ministers in pairs. They carried 
an earnest leading to proclaim the inner Christ, the Inner Light, the Seed. These activist preachers, the “two 
bys” cycled out to preach and return. 


Now their work of the Spirit is made plain for all to see: the transoceanic movement of Friends to our East 
Coast, through Pennsylvania, through the Quietists, the Wilburites, and on across time and the continent 

to Iowa. Then, California-bound Joel and Hannah Bean, whose ministry late in life laid the groundwork for 
Pacific Yearly Meeting, with the delivery to the North in the 1960’s to form our Yearly Meeting. Here we find 
identity, radically inclusive in our spiritually varied and geographically far-flung NPYM. 


Now in our own way, as ministers to and from our local communities we will converge in our own 
Northwest, to reinvigorate, meet new Friends (and don’t forget the old!) to discern how our faith is put into 
action for our next cycle coming in and going out to NPYM’s Annual Session. 


Peace and see you in Tacoma, 


John Allcott 
NPYM Annual Session Presiding Clerk 
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CALL TO 
PACIFIC YEARLY MEETING 


e ope | eal I 
August 13th - 18th, Walker Creek Ranch, Petaluma, CA 


(as ye thankful people come. Come to the 66th Annual Session of Pacific Yearly Meeting for a week 
of Spirit led worship and activities. We will meet at Walker Creek Ranch from Monday, August 13 to 
Saturday, August 18, 2012. The site has miles of hiking trails, a creek, a lake, pastures and trees. Many of our 


small meetings will be outside. 


John Calvi will speak to us on the topic of ‘The Dance Between Hope and Fear Amidst Friends’. While his 
healing current work is primarily in the context of trauma from torture, he has years of experience of helping 
people release physical and emotional pain in everyday living. In addition to speaking to us in a plenary 
session, he will lead an interest group and have time with Young Friends and Junior Yearly Meeting. 


We will also hear from people who attended the FWCC World Gathering of Friends in Kenya, from AFSC, 


FCNL and others. 


At the beginning of the week, business for which we need to make decisions will be presented, seasoned 
and acted upon near the end of the week. All reports will be on the website, www.pacificyearlymeeting. 

org, by July 30th for us to read in preparation for the week. Look to the website for registration 
materials or check with your meeting’s representative. Please register even if you're not certain that you'll 
be able to attend. It is easier to plan for the greatest possible number of attendees than to scramble to find 


accommodations for latecomers. 


Come with open hearts and minds that in the Spirit, we may share our deepest selves with one another. 


Marilee Eusebio, Presiding Clerk 
Pacific Yearly Meeting 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Friends, 


We are conscientious objectors and cannot in 
conscience kill other human beings. We deeply believe 
that we are all God’s children and we are all brothers 
and sisters. Just as we cannot kill our brother who 
lives in California, we cannot kill our brothers or 
sisters who live in Afghanistan, Pakistan or Iraq. 


Likewise, we cannot in good conscience pay for 
someone else to kill our brothers and sisters in other 
parts of the world or pay for the bombs, munitions and 
guns to kill people even if our government tells us we 
have to. Nor can we pay for nuclear weapons which 
could put an end to all human life on our planet. 


To fight its wars, our government needs the bodies of 
young men and women to fight, and money from the 
rest of us to pay them to fight the wars as well as pay 
for the bombs, drones, fighter jets and aircraft carriers. 


Can we voluntarily contribute to the war effort, 
which ends up in death for so many of God’s children 
(and makes our nation ever more insecure and steals 
precious resources from our communities)? 


We believe we have a higher loyalty to God’s law and 


the whole human race than to our government which 
spends half our tax dollars on wars — past, present 
and future. We are therefore refusing 50% of our 
taxes which go for war and military expenditures. 
Each year we write a check to the Department of 
Human Services rather than the IRS for the 50% of 
our taxes we do pay and send it along with our 1040 
form to the IRS asking that they spend all that money 
for healing and education, not for killing. And the 
other 50% (the war portion) we refuse to pay to IRS. 
Instead we contribute those funds to organizations 
working to feed the hungry, heal the sick, house 

the homeless, and work for justice and peace in the 
world. We send a letter to the IRS explaining why we 
cannot in conscience pay the war portion of our taxes. 
We also send copies of the letter to our Members of 
Congress and the San Francisco Chronicle. 


We encourage you to also wrestle with your own 
consciences on this crucial issue. Can we continue to 
pray and work for peace and pay for war and killing? 
To whom do we owe our highest loyalty? 


We would love to hear your responses. 
In Peace, 


David and Jan Hartsough, San Francisco Meeting 
721 Shrader St., San Francisco, CA 94117 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Does your Meeting have a 
memorial minute to share? 
Please email it to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. It will be 
published as space allows. 


Annelise Pysanky 


Bellingham Friends Meeting 
1952-2011 


Annelise Pysanky, 59, died peacefully 
in her Bellingham home, surrounded 
by loving friends and family, on Nov. 
13, 2011. She had been living with 
familial idiopathic pulmonary fibrosis 
for two years. She was born Elise Ann 
Kurutz on January 15, 1952, to Bertha 
Baltuth Kurutz and John William 
Kurutz, in Upland, California. 


Annelise was a feminist and an 
activist. She worked courageously 
all her life for peace, social justice 
and equal rights for women. . A 
founding member of the Bellingham 
Friends Meeting, she was first 
introduced to Quakers as a young 
adult at the University of California 
at Irvine, where she helped start an 
anti-Vietnam War group. She also 
adopted a St. Bernard puppy she 
named “Mahatma.” 


In 1973, Annelise moved to 
Bellingham and discovered a deep 
love of nature and community. 

She was active in the Blackwell 
Women’s Health Collective, 
Northwest Passage alternative 
newspaper, the Community Food 
Coop, the Community Land Trust 
and the Holy Smokers fire crew. Six 
summers she worked for the U.S. 
Forest Service on fire suppression 
crews in Mt. Baker Snoqualmie 
Forest, the last two years as a Baker 
River Hot Shot firefighter. In 1989, 
she climbed Mount Baker. 


Annelise scored 100 on the USPS test 
in 1979 and became a letter carrier, a 
profession she loved. She took pride 
in being an active union member, 
and was an enthusiastic promoter of 
the annual letter carriers Food Bank 
drive. She was also an incredible 
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artist, making exquisite Ukrainian 
eggs and stunning decorative tiles. 
She changed her name to Pysanky 
after the style of hand-decorated eggs 
she created. 


Annelise loved to laugh, to garden, to 
create beauty indoors and out, and to 
be with her dogs and her pampered 
chickens. She took a childlike delight 
in everything, from the beauty of 
maple leaves in Fall to the emergence 
of the first shoots of asparagus in 

her garden in spring. As one friend 
said, if Annelise loved something, 

“it got swarmed.” Outspoken and 
direct, she was always ready to 

“do something” about injustice. 

In December of 2010, she flew to 
Washington, D.C., to take part in a 
peace demonstration and be arrested 
for civil disobedience. Trailblazer 
and gentle firebrand to the end, she 
chatted with the arresting officers, 
praising their courtesy to “little old 
ladies” such as herself! Annelise gave 
generously to causes she believed 

in, always an active supporter of the 
Bellingham Friends Meeting and 
other progressive groups. 


After being diagnosed with familial 
idiopathic pulmonary fibrosis and 
actively researching the disease 

and its history of rapid decline and 
difficult deaths for other members 
of her family, she was determined 

to die with dignity, in a manner of 
her own timing and choice. With the 


Where crushing poverty meets 
Hope...nd we are 


Right Sharing of 
World Resources 
Providing grants in support of women’s 
development projects m south India, 
Sierra Leone and Friends in Kenya 
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support of her care committee, she 
was able to make use of Washington 
State’s Death with Dignity legislation 
Annelise’s conscious and deliberate 
death was an act of courage and 

an honor to all who were able to 
support her in that decision. 


She will be missed by sister Donna 
Bryant of Santa Rosa, California, and 
her family of friends in Bellingham 
and elsewhere. She was preceded in 
death by her mother, father and two 
brothers; her father and brothers 
also died of pulmonary fibrosis. 


Memorials may be made to 

the American Friends Service 
Committee and to Whatcom Hospice 
Foundation, 2901 Squalicum 
Parkway, Bellingham, WA 98225. 


Ray Jansen 


Central Coast Friends Meeting 
1918-2011 


Central Coast Friends Meeting 
celebrates the life of our Friend, 
Ray Jansen, who was a long time 
member of our meeting. He died 
at the age of 93 at Twin Cities 
Community Hospital in Templeton 
in December 2011. 


Raymond Kenneth Jansen was born 
in 1918 in Oak Creek, Minnesota 
and spent his youth as part of a 
farming family in the Midwest. 

He and those in the community in 
which he lived were members of 
the Dutch Reformed Church and 
both church and community played 
an important role in Ray’s crisis 

of conscience during World War 

II. After much soul-searching and 
prayer, Ray joined the military as a 
chaplain’s assistant and served in 
southern Italy during the war. 


Ray came home to attend the 
University of Southern California 
on the GI bill, receiving both his 
baccalaureate degree and then a 
Master’s in Education. He married 
Lynn Rees, who had emigrated 
from Wales in 1951 and they settled 
in the Los Angeles area, where Ray 
began his teaching career working 
with severely handicapped children. 
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During this time, they began a 
family, welcoming two daughters 
and a son, and they attended 
Whittier First Friends Church. 


In 1972, the Jansens, with their two 
youngest children, immigrated to 
Wales. Ray taught several years in 
special education programs there 
before retiring. During the fourteen 
years they spent in Wales, Ray was 
a member at Cardiff Meeting. 


Ray and his family left Wales in 
1986 and settled in Atascadero, 
where Ray attended the Atascadero 
Worship Group. When the 
Atascadero Worship Group joined 
with the San Luis Obispo Worship 
Group and we became a preparative 
meeting under the care of Santa 
Cruz, he became a member of 
Central Coast Friends Meeting. 


Ray had many interests and was 
active in his community in many 
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ways, was an early member of 
Beyond War, and volunteered with 
the Senior Nutrition program, 
delivering Meals on Wheels 
regularly, from when he was 70 until 
shortly before his 90th birthday. 

He was a philosopher, interested in 
discourse about ideas; he was a man 
of kindness and caring for others. 
He was a man of words, convictions 
and principles who tried to make the 
world a better place for others. 


He was active as long as he was able 
in the Peace and Social Concerns 
Committee. He dreamed of a return 
to the united people of faith he 

had experienced as a young man 
and never stopped putting forth 
those ideas and dreams in letters 

to the editor, and to be shared with 
religious congregations. 


We remember Ray for his joyous 
and loving childlike spirit which 
shone forth among us. 


Puzzle Key 


See Page 22 of the March issue for the original puzzle 
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New from 
Inner Light Books 


ryy ¥ 4 y a 
The Early Quakers 
and the 
‘Kingdom of God’ 
Testimeny and Revolution 
: DECLARATION 
poe PEO Py p 
Quakers, 
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ation ag 


Gerard Guiton 


“Thoroughly researched and footnot- 
ed, The Early Quakers and the ‘King- 
dom of God’ contributes to our under- 
standing of early Friends through a 
lively integration of biblical theology, 
religious history, personal conviction 
and social vision. Gerard Guiton’s 
work is not detached academics but 
engaged scholarship that passionately 
invites us to ‘seek first the kingdom 
of heaven’ in early Quaker testimony 
— and in the circumstances of our 
own lives.” —Doug Gwyn, author of 
Apocalypse of the Word 


“If I had a trust behind me I would 
send a copy to every meeting in the 
country. The book is packed with re- 
vealing detail with new insights on 
almost every page. You have given 
us a splendid systematic theology of 
early Quakerism. I am also greatly en- 
couraged, because the model of early 
Quakerism I have always operated 
on is almost identical to what you 
have shown the reality to be.“ —John 
Punshon, author of Portrait in Grey, 
Encounter with Silence and Testimony 
and Tradition 


To Order: The Early Quakers and the 
‘Kingdom of God’ 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-2-5 (hardcover) $45 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-3-2 (paperback) $25 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-4-9 (e-book) $12.50 


www.innerlightbooks.com 
Or write to: Editor, Inner Light Books, 54 
Lapidge Street, San Francisco,CA94110,USA 
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Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
invites members of monthly 
meetings to come live, worship, 
study, and work in our 80 acres 
of California redwood forest as 
our Friend(s) in Residence for 6 
weeks to 6 months. During an 
average of 15 hours per week, the 
Friend(s) in Residence would 


elder for our morning worship 

® lead weekly a discussion group 
help with hospitality and on-call 
duties 

" participate in weekly shared 
work with our small staff 

be reimbursed for all food costs 
be invited to participate in any 
Quaker Center programs during 
residency 


Find out more at www. 
quakercenter.org or call Co- 
Directors, Kathy or Bob Runyan, 
at 831-336-8333 


A Dry Hate by 
Nancy Hicks 
Marshall. A novel 
on the impact of 
immigration in 
Arizona. $15 plus 
$3.50 mail cost 
at nanmar@cox. 
net. Discount for | 
groups of 8+. 


You! 
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Name: 


/ Address: 


Quaker Life 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Life—informing ie 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $26/print, 
$20/digital. For information contact 
Quaker Life, 101 Quaker Hill Drive 
Richmond, IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 


Website: www.fum.org 


Treat yourself to 

a year of inspiring 
and provocative 
Quaker news and 
perspectives. Read 
Friends Journal. Free 
articles online, annual subscriptions 
from $25. To order: (800) 471-6863 


or www.friendsjournal.org 


Vintage Books. Rare and out- 


of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: books@vintagebooks1.com. 
Website: 
www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 
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The Tract Association of Friends 
(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books on 
Quaker faith and practice, Friends’ 
calendars and pocket calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia PA 
19102-1403; phone: 215-579-2752; 


e-mail: taf1816@verizon.net; 
http://www. tractassociation.org/ 
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Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Abbott, 
Robert Griswold and Steve Smith. 
800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill.org. 


Western Friend 2012 
Advertising Rates 


10% discount on three consecutive 
ads; 25% discount on eight 
consecutive ads. 


Classified ads: $.50 per word. 
Minimum charge $15. Add a box 
around it for 10% extra, 25% extra 
for color. Include a logo for $10. 
Display ads: $20 per column inch. 
1/3 page: $150; 1/2 page, $200, 
full page, $350. Add 10% for spot, 
25% for full color. Get special rates 
on standard display ad sizes, too. 
Ask us about our deals on cover 
ads- in color or black and white! 
For more information, visit 
westernfriend.org/about-us/ 
advertising/ 
or call/email Kathy Hyzy 
at 503.956.4709 / editor@ 


westernfriend.org 
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SCHOOLS, RETREATS, 
TRAVEL 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 


has a new annual pass for 


meetings to send one person to 
each Quaker Center program for 
one year from the date of purchase 
for just $1000. 


Friends may also join us in the 
Santa Cruz mountain redwoods 
for: 

§& personal retreats 

§€ family reunions 

3% weddings 

§€ group rentals 


For more information call 831- 
336-8333 or visit 


www.quakercenter.org 


Seattle Quaker House at University 
Friends Meeting. Self-service 
overnight accommodations. 

Free parking/ Wi-Fi. Microwave/ 
refrigerator/teapot. Close to 
University of Washington/shops/ 
downtown buses. $40-50. 206-632- 
9839. quakerhouse.sea@gmail.com. 


Service-Learning Trip to El 
Salvador July 21-August 5, 
sponsored by Palo Alto Friends 
Meeting. We invite youth aged 
14 and up plus adults who are 
young at heart to join us. We 
will do work projects, learn 
Spanish, and meet with youth 
and community leaders. We will 
visit rural communities and learn 
about the civil war and the current 
political and economic situation 


by listening to personal experiences 


and visiting historical sites. For 
information/registration, see http:// 
www.pafmelsalvadorprojects. 

org or contact Barbara Babin, 
quakeryouthtrips@yahoo.com. 
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Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 


arizonafriends.com. 


Santa Fe Guest Apartment 
Charming, affordable, with 
kitchenette at our historic adobe 
Canyon Road Meetinghouse. 
Convenient to galleries and 
downtown. Pictures at www. 
santa-fe.quaker.org. Reservations: 
friendsguestapartment@gmail.com 


or 505 983 7241. 


Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 


Living in Quaker community 


Extensive service-learning 
trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman. org 


= WANTED = 


STORIES FROM QUAKER LEADERS 
HELP US FIND THEM- NOMINATE A FRIEND! 


We are collecting stories for a new book from Western Friend, titled 


AN INNER STRENGTH: 
STORIES OF LEADERSHIP IN THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


“The Society of Friends has never had many members, scarcely more than 200,000 in the 
entire world, the majority living in the United States and in England. But it is not the 
number that matters. What counts more is their inner strength and their deeds.” 


-Gunnar Jahn, Chairman of the Nobel Committee, 1947 


In his 2011 address at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, General Secretary Arthur Larrabee 
described a Quaker leader as someone who, “thinks globally, shares ideas proactively, 
takes risks, maintains and nurtures a spiritual awareness, honors the role of the 
community and derives personal satisfaction from the success of the body he or she 
serves. He goes on to say Quaker leadership is “taking initiative in relationships.” 


Do you know a Friend who might have a story to tell about leadership? It might be a 
well-known weighty Friend or someone who doesn't even think they’re a leader! 


Please send your nominations to editor@westernfriend.org or mail them to Western 
Friend, 833 SE Main St. Mailbox #138 Portland OR 97202. Nominations are due June 
20th. Nominations will only be considered if they include: the nominee's full name and 
contact information (phone/email/address), and a brief description of why you are 
nominating the person. Is there a story you have in mind, a certain quality? Tell us! 


